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NOTES OF ZHE MEETING O07 THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee met on Saturday noon, February 23rd, at 
the Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City. The following were present: L...Thomas 
Hopkins, Prudence Cutright, Herbert Bruner, C. Le Cushman, Paul R. Hanna by 
invitation, and Henry Parap. 

The Committee approved Mr. Bruner's project for the collection 
and distribution of Social Economic materials. He has assembled a large 
number of available manuscripts on economic themes, which he will make 
available to those members of the Society who are willing to develop units 
of work, 

It was deaided that at no time shall the Executive Committee con- 
sist of more than four members of the college or public school group. Mr. 
Harap was re-elected ohairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. Cushman 
was elected vice-chairman. 

Mr. Keith Tyler was appointed chairman oi the Program Committee 
for the 1936 annual meeting. 

It was agreed to change the name of the mimeographed publication 
of the Society from the NEWS BULLETIN to TEE CURRICULUM JOURNAL. 

Mr. Samuel Everett was appointed associate editor of The 
Curriculum Journal. 

It was voted to increase the annual ducs from $1.50 to $2.00, the 
latter including an annual subscription to BUILDING AMERICA. 

The Executive Committee voted to undertake the study of curriculum 
programs of city school systems. Mr. Cushman was appointed to head up this 
project with power to organize the committee. 

It was agreed to appoint a committee to study the problem of 
integration in the curriculum. The chairman and committee were tentatively 
selected, to be approved later by the Executive Committee. 

A committee on State-Wide Programs of Curriculum Revision was set 
up under the leadership of Mr. Hanna. Other members of the committee tenta- 
tively agreed upon are Fred Alexander, Agnes Samuelson, William He. Bristow, 
Lloyd W. King, and ©, 3B, Smith. 

On the basis of the ballot of the membership and in consideration 
of representation of public school and college men, the following new mem- 
bers were elected on the exeoutive committee: H. Le Caswell, Paul R. Hanna, 
and Bess Goodykoontz, to serve for a term of three years. The executive 
board as it is now constituted is as follows: Herbert B. Bruner, H. L. 
Caswell, C. U. Cushman, Bess Goodykoontz, Paul R. Hanna, Henry Harap, and 
Emil Lange. 

A Constitution Committee was appointed, consisting of C. L. Cushman, 
Paul Hanna, Herbert Bruner, and the Chairman. The draft prepared by the com- 
mittee will be submitted to the Executive Committee for approval, and finally 
to the membership as a whole. 

Mr. Hanna and Miss Goodykoontz were appointed to study and report 
on the advisability of becoming a department of the National Education 
Association. 

It was voted to increase the subscription price for The Curriculum 
Journal from $2.00 to $2.50 per year. 

Mr. Re D. Russell was appointed chairman of the committee to study 
the problem of reaching all curriculum workers in the country. 
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Mr. Hanna reported that 10,000 copies of the sample issue of 
BUILDING AMERICA have been printed with the aia of a subvention from 
Lincoln School. He reported that 7,500 copies of the issue on HOUSING 
have been sold to the Educational Department of the C.C.C. He outlined 
the promotional program which includes the cooperation of several impor- 
tant publications which reach the teackers of the country. 
Henry Harap. 


wietianias 


THE SATURDAY MORNING CONFERENCE 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Hanna who expressed the 
gratitude of the Society to Mr. Everett for the large and importunt part 
which he had played in arranging the program for the Saturday meeting. 
Following these remarks, Mr. Hanrs preroutcd Mr. Lindquist as the Chairman 
of the morning meeting. vhe charmer, ovserved that several philosophies 
of education wovld he representes by the various speakers on the program 
for the mornizmg and preceece. briefly to characterize the points of view 
which would be oresented. five relatively brief papers or talks were given 
on various aspects of the probiem of Modernizinz the Secondary School 
Curriculum. The papers or cbservations as presented by the various men 
on the program are reproduced below: 


The Work of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum 
of the Progressive Education Association 
Ve. @. Thayer 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 


Traditional attempts at reorganizing the secondary school curricu- 
lum have centered pretty muck upon changes in subject matter anda method or 
formulations of large objectives apart from the direct and immediate needs 
of adolescents as adolescents experience these needs. For this reason as 
well as the fact that youns people of today are peculiarly subject to uncer- 
tainty and insecurity the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum con- 
ceives the chief task of secondary education to be that of helping adoles- 
cénts to secure for themselves values, emotional unity, skill, understanding 
and purposefulness for the life in which trev find themselves involved. 

With this objective in mind, the Commission has given central in- 
portance to the work of a Committee on the Study of Adolescents. This 
Committee consists of psychologists, psychiatrists and workers in child 
guidance, as well as teachers, instructors and school administrators who 
possess understanding and appreciation of the significance of the character- 
istics of adolescent development in a program of secondary education. It is 
expected that this Committee will contribute to the thinking and the planning 
of all sub-committees. It operates under the Chairmanship of Dr. Caroline 
B. Zachry. Practical steps have already been taken to aid teachers in ob- 
serving their students in the light of central criteria of growth. The 
Committee is now cooperating with a group of teachers in a number of secondary 
schools and two colleges, where intensive work is being carried on with 
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selected groups of students. It is hoped that from this rather intensive 
experimental work in a few institutions data and methods of procedure will 
be arrived at which will enable the Commission to extend its assistance 
more adequately than otherwise to individuals and institutions in other 
localities. 

The Commission is also organizing what, for lack of a better term, 
is called a Committee on Evaluation which will extend the same concern for 
the characteristics of adolescent development in the intellectual field and 
will determine to what extent observations of different stages in the de- 
velopment of thought patterns and processes oan be used for the purpose of 
guiding and evaluating the work of students. The function of this Committee 
as well as that of Dr. Zachry's interlocks with the activities of the sub- 
committees which the Commission has been organizing this past year. At 
these various sub-committee meetings groups of classroom teachers in school 
and college have defined a number of pertinent problems which oall for further 
research in the fields of science, mathematics, literature, art, language, 
social studies and the like. It should be said, however, that no one of 
these sub-committees consists of members drawn exclusively from a single 
sub ject-matter area. The effort has been rather to utilize individuals who 
are working in several related fields. 

In the course of the coming year the Commission hopes to attack the 
problems defined in these sub-committee meetings and to stimulate experi- 
mental work in the classrooms of the members of the group represented as well 
as by others who are interested in the work of the committees. At this 
moment small groups of individuals are working, who will serve as nuclei for 
Occasional large group conferences. In this way the Commission hopes to en- 
courage the organization of experimental groups which will center for a 
period upon very definite problems and will report on occasion to their col- 
leagues in other institutions at conferences called for this purpose. 


socal 


The Work of the Progressive Education Committee 
on School and College 
Ralph fyler 
Ohio State University 


Due to illness, a summary of Mr. Tyler's puper will be included 
in a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 


— 


California Secondary School Reorganization 
John A. Sexson 
Pasadena, California. 
Read by Mr. Hand in the absence of Mr. Sexson 


California has experienced the usual agitation for secondary school 
reorganization for a long period of years. Sporadic attempts at reorganiza- 
tion have been made from time to time in local school systems and in the State 
Department of Secondary School education. In certain school systems, notably 
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Los Angeles, Long Beach, Pasadena, Oakland, etc., experimentation and change 
of practice had been encouraged with the result that at professional meetings, 
there were continuous reports of findings, descriptions of new modifications, 
and suggestions for further progress. 

It was natural therefore, that there should be state wide interest 
in the problem, and that professional organizations should lend their influ- 
ence toward such action. The High School Principals Association was a large 
factor in inciting progress. Its committees on High School-University rela- 
tionships, on entrance requirements, on curriculum, etc. have done excellent 
work. Its publication--The Secondary Education Quarterly is outstanding for 
the excellent quality of the materials presented. 

Two years azo the California Teachers Association entered the field 
with a large committee and a generous subsidy with the announced intention of 
surveying all examples of modification and reorganization to be found in cur- 
rent practice within the state and elsewhere and publishing these studies so 
that they would be available for all secondary teachers and administrators. 
This program was well under way when the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction announced the appointment of Mr. Walter Hepner as the new Director 
‘ofSecondary Education. Mr. Hepner was well known throughout California, as 
an authority in the field of Secondary Education and was also well known as 
an advocate of reorganization. The C,.T.A. were glad to turn the supervision 
of their project over to Mr. Hepner and at their request Superintendent Kersey 
constituted a new committee, state wide in membership and influence, and with 
the announced purpose of promoting and planninz reorganization in the second- 
ary school field. 

Mr. Hepner has a well planned and rapidly developing program. The 
program provides among its many elements, for such things as; 

l. The continued survey of best practice throughout the state with 
continuous publication and circulation of these materials to all secondary 
teachers and administrators. This will give currency to the details of the 
experimentations under way in those secondary schools affiliated with the 
National Committee on Secondary School Reorganizations, with the experimenta- 
tions in such cities as Long Beach, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, 
Berkeley, Oakland, and others where curriculum revision, significant reorgani- 
zation, and extensive modification of practice is going on under the leader- 
ship of such men as Dr. Le Thomas FPopkins, Teachers College, Drs. Kefauver and 
Hand of Stanford, Dr. Douglas of Pomona, Arthur Gould of Los Angeles, George 
H. Merideth of Pasadena, and others. These materials are collected by 
specialists in the field of secondary education and are edited, published 
and circulated by Mr. Hepner through the State office. 

2. A statement of a guiding philosophy of Education to be formulated 
cooperatively through the functioning of an advisory committee and the assist- 
ance of the leaders in secondary education selected rrom both secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, including teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

3. A statement of working principles to be observed in experimentation 
in selected schools throughout the state. These principles to control and to 
encourage state wide effort toward tentative goals to ve democratically set 
up and continuously modified as new needs are recognized. 

4. Close cooperative relationships with institutions of higher learn- 
ing, both public and private with frequent conferences and exchanges of 


opinion and observations regarding experimentation, modification and reorgani- 
zation. 
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The machinery is intelligently planned, the leadership under 
Mr. Hepner is effective and adequate and the response through the state 
cordial and cooperative. Results are already apparent and progress seems 
assured. The number of secondary schools moving over toward the newer 
practices is increasing month by month and there is evidence that the tradi- 
tional conservatism of secondary school teachers and administrators is being 
supplanted by a philosophy of education that recognizes the proper value and 
place of change, modification and reorganization. 


audiuad 


The North Central Association's Recent 
Accomplishments and Plans 
Will Frenoh 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The North Central Association early recognized the necessity of 
an accrediting association being interested in the curriculum, at least on 
the secondary school level. Before 1915, it created by resolution a Com- 
mission to function along side of the Commission on Higher Institutions and 
the Commission on Secondary Schools to be known as the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. Since the colleges of the North Central Association 
accepted students without examination from its secondary schools on the basis 
of a credit pattern of so many units, it was obviously necessary for it to 
know what constituted each of the entrance units. The early records of the 
Commission show that its first intentions were to write quantitative speci- 
fications for each of the units within the approved college entrance pattern. 
This resulted in efforts to provide approved reading lists in the field of 
English and lists of required experiments in the sciences, and other similar 
material indicating a quantitative definition of units. 

By 1918, the necessity for evaluating instruction in terms of its 
bearing upon defensible objectives of secondary education began to make it- 
self felt in the Association, and the committee on standards for use in re- 
organizing secondary school curriculum working under this Curriculum Com 
mission was organized and shifted its emphasis from the quantitative basis 
to the qualitative basis making its chief concern the quality of material and 
methods of instruction. This, of course, necessitated standards of evaluation 
in terms of objectives and resulted in the formulation of the four objectives 
subsequently adopted by the North Central Association and published from time 
to time in its reports and most recently in the book, High School Curriculum 
Reorganization issued by Dr. L. W. Webb and the committee in 1933, and pub- 
lished by the Ann Arbor Press, Ann Aroor, Michigan. This committee on re- 
organization of secondary school curricula in its early work attempted to get 
& reemphasis within the conventional departments and sudjects with more stress 
placed upon the subject matter of instruction within the department which had 
& direct bearing upon its approved objectives for secondary education. 

The book referred to above is a compilution of its work within the 
departments of instruction and shows how it first attempted to respect tradi- 
tional school organization and still accomplish what it had in mind. The re- 
sults of several years’ work in this field convinced the Commission that a 
more direct attack upon the relation of objectives than could be easily made 
within the framework of present departmentalized subject matter teaching was 
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essential. High School Curriculum Reorganization, therefore, while it repre- 
sents the work of this Commission through a period of years, does not acou- 
rately reflect the present curriculir thinking of the Commission, as is in- 
dicated by the following quotation from the introduction, written, I believe, 
by Dr. John E. Stout of Northwestern University who has served on this Com- 
mission since its inception. 


"The work ot the Committee up to 1931 represented a very important, 
even if preliminary, stage in the use of the standards; namely, 
application to the respective sudject fields ot secondary educa- 
tion. The Committee, throush its new subcommittees appointed in 
1932, is now entering upon 9 second stage in the use of the 
standards. Attention now is being directed mainly to the con- 
struction of curricular units of a more directly functional nature 
than it has proved possible to construct within the bounds of sub- 
jects. The projected units will be in health, leisure occupa- 
tions, vocational understending and preparation, and social rela- 
tionships. The precise direction that this movement will take, 
and the length to which it will go, are at present matters of 
conjecture. In the meantime the Committee's work to date, as 
presented in this book, reveals new and more vital possibilities 
in subject teaching. Readers will not find it difficult to see 
in the following reports material of much practical significance 
in the functional reorganization of the curricula of secondary 
schools." 


In 1932, therefore, the Commission organized for the second stage 
of its program with the intention of interesting itself in the construction 
of curricular units of "a more directly functional nature than it has proved 
possidle to construct within the bounds of subjects". This Commission has 
referred to this new kind of unit as a functional unit. It thinks of this 
more nearly in terms of objectives rather than in terms of subject matter. 

It is, therefore, quite a different unit than is thought of when a North 
Central Association secondary school speaks of "fifteen units for graduation." 
The latter were quantitative in terms of amounts of subject matter. The for- 
mer are qualitative in terms of the degree of achievement of odjectives. The 
Commission is now toying with the idea of abandoning the term "functional 
units" in favor of one which better expresses the idea of functional organiza- 
tion of the materials of instruction. Last year, the Commission approved a 
plan by which from ten to fifteen schools were to be invited to participate 
in a cooperative program of curriculum construction, the material prepared 

in these schools to be organized specifically in terms of ‘objectives. The 
schools’ work was to be under the general direction of the functional units 
committee of this Commission, and the idea was that the North Central 
Association would take some part in financing the program so that a really 
adequate attack on the problem might be begun in these schools. There has 
been some delay in forming this initial group of schools due to the necessity 
for a change in the chairmanship of this committee, but plans of this nature 
are in process of development with a committee meeting called for March in 
which the probabilities are that the program will be definitely launched. If 
the project gets under way and is as adequately financed as the North Central 
Association can finance it, if it is as sincerely interested in the problem 
of the curriculum as common sense and judgment dictate, a significant contri- 
bution can be made which may result in the publication of a second volume 
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which records a wider departure from the conventional organization of subject 
matter teaching in the secondary school than is indicated in the present pub- 
lications of this Commission. 


antlies 


An Analysis of the Work of the Committee on 
Secondary Education oft the Society for 
Curriculum Study 
Samuel Everett 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City. 


4 
The report of the Committee on Secondary Education submitted at 
Atlantic City was divided into three parts. First there was a description of 
the Study Which Was Undertaken. A statement of the nature of the job under- 
taken by the committee appears in the February issue of the News Bulletin of 
the Society. 
The second section of the Atlantic City report dealt with the 


Present Status of the Study. The present membership of the Committee is as 
follows: * 


C. Le. Cushman, Curriculum Director, Denver Sohool System. 

W. Be Featherstone, Curriculum Director, Los Angeles School System. 

Sidney Hall, State Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 

G. Robert Koopman, Principal, Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rudolph Lindquist, Director of University High School, Ohio State University, 

James E. Mendenhall, Associate in Research, Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

George H. Merideth, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

V. T. Thayer, Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. 

W. Le Uhl, Dean, School of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Goodwin Watson, Professor of.Education, Teachers College, Columpia 
University, New York City. 

C. Maurice Wieting, Principal, High School, Lennox, S. Dak. 

William L. Wrinkle, Director of the Secondary School, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Samuel Everett, Associate in Research, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Chairman. 


Of these fourteen members only one has not thus far made some kind 
of a report to the Chairman. This report has been promised for an early date. 
Of the remaining thirteen, three have submitted outlines, two of them rather 
complete, of the plans they are now writing. Ten plans have been submitted 
in written form. These the authors have already revised, or are now revising, 
for final pudlication. Copies of the plans, as they are turned in to the 
Chairman, are sent out to Committee members for their criticism and construc- 
tive suggestion. 


* Due to illness, T. J. Kirby and forrest E. Long have been unable to con- 
tinue as members of this committee. 
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Committee members are widely scattered geographically. Six are 
engaged in public school education. These include two high school princi- 
pals, two curriculum directors of city school systems, one Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and one State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Seven 
Committee members are engaged in teacher training work. Two of them are 
Directors of Secondary Schools which are connected with teacher training in- 
stitutions. Two are research workers in such secondary schools. Two of 
this group write as professors in teacher training institutions, One is Dean 
of such an institution. The remaining member of the Committee is the Director 
of two well-known private schools in New York City. 

It should be emphasized that six of the plans of Committee members 
are now being put into operation in various sections of the country. Further- 
more, the practical contact which most members of the Committee have with 
secondary schools, guarantees that the plans finally produced will be more 
than mere utopias. The plans will include a vision and a social outlook, but 
these will be implemented in terms of the practical problems which now face 
the American secondary school. 

Negotiations are now under way for the publishing of the complete 
report of Committee in time for use in educational summer sessions this year. 
As indicated in the February issue of the News Bulletin this final report will 
include the following: 

An introduction stating the need for the revision of the American 
secondary school and the job which our Secondary Education Committee has under- 
taken. 


A number of chapters, each of which represent a thoroughgoing high 
school revision plan. 


One chapter in conclusion whick is an analysis of the plans in- 
cluded in the study. 


The third section of the Atlantic City report of the Committee on 
Secondary Eaucation was organized under two major headings, lst the Issues of 
Secondary Education on which There is Clear Cut Agreement and the Issues on 
which There is a Wide Divergence of Opinion. These issues, with a very brief 
indication of the points made under them, follow. A more detailed report of 
the content of the plans may be found in the February News Bulletin. A de- 
tailed analysis of all plans will appear in the last chapter of the final re- 
port soon to be published. 


Issues On which the Committee Seems to Agree 


l. We should attempt to reconstruct in a thorough-going fashion 
every aspect of the American secondary school. The alternative 
position is, of course, making changes in single subjects, grades, 
administrative techniques and the like without fitting them into 
a carefully considered comprehensive program. 


The job, undertaken by the Committee lays a definite emphasis with 


regard to this question. Indeed, the distinct and unique contribution o1 the 
ommittee is that it is concerned with fundamental, statesmanlike planning for 


the American secondary school. 
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Ze Secondary education should be primarily concerned with the 
individual needs, the conditions, and tre major challenges of 
modern life--using the past to understand the present--rather 
than be primarily oriented in terms of the past, in terms of 
the perpetuation of the social heritage which comes down to 
us from the past. 


The basic educational orientation of all authors is in terms of the 
present and the future. In suggested curriculum programs included in the 
social plans provision is made for a study of past cultures, and for develop- 
ing historical background in broad areas and with regard to present day in- 
terests and problems. The past is not forgotten. But it is used to illumin- 
ate and guide present interests and purposes. 


3. Secondary education should be democratic, i.e. aim primarily 
at meeting the needs of all persons of high school age, rather 
than be aristocratic, i.e. include less than the full number 
of students ready for the secondary school, and give widely 
different types of education to individuals of different eco- 
nomio and social classes. 


The high school plans produced by committee members, without excep- 
tion,are primarily concerned with meeting the needs of the great mass of 
American youth, and not in a type of specialized education for different so- 


Gial and economic groups. Furthermore authors not only state that they es- 
pouse democratic aims and methods. They 2o a long way toward making pro- 


vision for a type of method, curriculum orvanization, pupil guidance and ad- 
ministration which would make the American secondary school really democratic. 


4. The curriculum of secondary education should be reorganized 
alonz broader functional lines rather than be confined within 
the conventional departmentalized sub jects. 


In the plans presented no one is confining his thinking to the 
specialized sur ject curricula now found in the conventional American high 


school. ‘Tris does not mean that many members of the Committee have not made 
provision fur the election of a highly specialized type of study. It means 
rather thay a2\nors are primarily interested in an integration of subject 
matter, content and experience, which is not possible within specialized sub- 
jects. All are concerned with setting up a type of curriculum which will help 
pupils see the sinner ra of problems clearly enough to deal with them 
intelligently. 


Issues on which There is a Wide Divergence 
of Opinion 


1. Should the secondary school provide a core curriculum for 
all, or should it provide for following the individual inter- 
ests and needs of children without recourse to a core ex- 
perience? 


By far the predominance of opinion is in favor of providing a core 
curriculum for all. Those who take this position would provide for individual 
differences within the common core experience. Teachers would stimulate pupils 
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to work on their own frontiers of experience. In general, this group would 
also provide for meeting individual differences through various types of 
electives. 

Those few who rely upon an individual interest approach in building 
a curriculum, provide an elaborate counselling system so that each pupil may 
be guided, in such a way as to build up a broad background, and provide the 
wide variety of experience which is so necessary to achieving the well- 
rounded individual. 


26 Should a clear cut, well delineated social philosophy and 
outlook permeate the new American high school or is there 
no need for such a comprehensive social philosophy? 


As has already been indicated, there is general acceptance of 
democratic purposes for the American high school. But democracy is largely 
thought of in terms of methods of teaching, of curriculum organization, of 
counselling, and of saministration. 

The greatest shortcom in all the plans presented is the lack of 
a specific, well-delineated, sogial outlook, which shall determine the con- 
tent to be taught, the social problems to be considered, and the general posi- 
tion to be taken regarding these social problems, 

From the point of view of achieving democratic purposes, and the 
maximum welfare of the great mass of the American people, what is the de- 
sirable position to be taken, regarding such key problems as peace and war, 
international cooperation, distribution of wealth, taxation, adequate housing, 
maximum use of natural resources - technology and human resources, the control 
and direction of science, the place of art in a machine culture, the economic 
and social rights of the worker, the reorganization of our economic system and 
of governmental agencies, and the whole question of national and international 
planning? 


Few of the members of the committee on secondary education take 
specific and clear-cut positions with regard to basic social questions. We 
fail to take positions because we have not as yet thought through the basic 
problems of American life, and therefore of secondary education. 

Until the American secondary school takes a position with regard to 
fundamental social questions its contribution to democracy and to the welfare 
of American youth is bound to oe confused, contradictory and illogical. 


3. Should the American secondary school aim at the social 
reconstruction of American lite, or should it be content 
to follow sooiul chanze? 


The plans of the Committee show a wide range of opinion on this 
question. On the one extreme certain plans do not raise this question at all. 
These authors obviously have not thus far dealt with this major educational 
issue. In certain other plans education for social reconstruction is men- 
tioned two or three times in the course of twenty to thirty typewritten pages. 
The emphasis is, however, covered up in a mass of details and does not at all 
serve as a msjor idea wiich helps orient the sccondary school program. 

Several plans do however accept education for social reconstruction and make 
it a m jor purpose in the building of the new American secondary school, 

It is undoubtedly significant that no high school plan presented by 
the Committee on Secondary Education, definitely opposes education for social 
reconstruction, and marshals the arguments in favor of such an opposition. 
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In general the weakness of the position of those who favor educa- 
tion for social reconstruction is the weakness of those who favor the domin- 
ance in secondary education of a clear-out, dynamic social outlook. It is 
that the details, the ways and means to be used, and the implications which 
follow the acceptance of such a theme have not yet been clearly thought 
through. 


4. Should the new secondary education aim at the active partici- 
pation of high school ;upils in the life about them, or should 
it confine its activities to learning about life? 


On this issue there is also a clear-cut divergence of opinion. One 
author, in opposing participation, states, "When we have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the conventional institutionalized school, when we have brought 
into the classroom and laooratory all the specimens and cross-sections of the 
world we can, and have studied them thoroughly, even though removed from 
their proper frame of reference; when we have exhuusted the possiodilities that 
exist in the ordinary school for pupils to practice social techniques, and 
exemplify intelligent citizenship: we can then turn to the determiners of 
social policy and demand increased opportunities for youth to study the world 
as it is rather than as it is seen through a glass darkly." 


Those authors who emphasize an active, community centered school, 
envisage American youth of secondary school age, spending a large proportion 
of their time outside school buildirgs and school grounds. 

Several writers desire to combine adult education with secondary 
education. There is the emphasis in several plans that people engaged in 


secondary education should become active in community affairs. It is felt 
that only then can secondary education best provide a vital education for 
American youth. 


The above is a brief summary of the report of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Secondary Education presented at the Atlantic City meeting. The 
points and emphases which have just been outlined were, in the report, liber- 
ally documented in terms of the actual curriculum plans written by committee 
members. As has been already indicated, the plans themselves, along with a 
detailed aralys:s of their content and emphasis, will appear in published 
form at an ear'y date. Purther information regarding this publication will 
appear in the Curriculum Journal. 


aensibiniaias 


DISCUSSION OF WEE POLRYS OF VIEW PRESENZEZD IN 
CONNECTION WITH MODERNIZING “HE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The following observations were made in the discussion which fol- 
lowed the puyers and talks reproduced above; The North Central Association 
has not sufficiently centered its attertion on the child in its deliberations. 
This has resulted in an unreal study of society and has yielded generaliza- 
tions of questionable validity. A thorough-going study of adolescents must 
accompany any attempted analysis of society. The needs and problems which 
adolescents experience here and now, rather than adult problems which though 
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important are unreal to students, should constitute the basis for curriculum 
revision. An analysis must be mage of the experiences, needs and problems 
of a large number of adolescents of every type. Social conditions will in- 
evitably be studied in any meaningful investigation of children's interests 
and needs. It is imperative that we regard our students as individuals 
living here and now in a new am changing society and that their needs be 
studied from this point of view. 


At the conclusion of the discussion, Mr. Hanna called the attention 
of the members to the exhibit of the first issue of BUILDING AMERICA, asked 
for their assistance in publicizing the new venture of the Society, and dis- 
tributed complimentary copies. It was announced that Mr. Hopkins would chair 
the afternoon conference. 


wtbunlibivnen 


THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCE 


The chairman of the afternoon, Mr. Hopkins, opened the session by 
presenting the members of the panel (Mr. Bristow, Mr. Caswell, Miss Compton, 
Mr. Courtis, Mr. Cushman, Mr. Parker, Mr. Stouffer, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Keith 
Tyler) who were to discuss problems associated with Installation Phases of 
Curriculum Prozrams. Two papers, reproduced below as presented by their 
authors, were given as a basis for the afternoon's discussion. 


Installing Curricula on a State Wide Basis 
Ralph D. Russell 
University of Idaho 


There are two possible ways of treating the problem of installation. 
The first is to tell what the prevailing practice is and end with a plea for 
great care in this exceedingly important activity. I might state that 
teachers must be convinced by various means, a definite plan made, and con- 
summate care used in putting the plan into operation. But most people already 
know these things. For this reason I have decided to take the other alterna- 
tive; namely, to present my ideas on this topic based on a number of years of 
experience. The opinion I have arrived at is that installation in the sense 
referred to is an activity necessary because of failure in a more important 
activity, and in the sense in which it is usually used it may be the wrong 
term. The word install to me has a mechanical significance. It means to 
locate, place, situate, fix, root, graft, and the like. We install furnaces 
in houses and generators in cars. This is mechanical installation and the 
word installation camnot in this mechanical sense be applied to courses of 
study. The word introduce seems to have a little more human relation. It 
means to bring into knowledge or understanding of something, or to bring into 
practice or use. Curriculum makers are using install in the sense of intro- 
duce. But this meaning is also unsatisfactory although it represents the 
prevailing practice. The very necessity for installation or introduction in- 
plies the external imposition of ends. In this paper we shall consider in- 
stallation first in this sense of distributing purposes out to teachers and 
second in the sense of considering the experiences teachers already have us 
intrinsically significant. 
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The vice of external imposition of encs is deep-rooted in our social 
tradition. The community furnishes them to the school authorities and the 
school authorities to the teachers and pupils. Courses of study, syllabi 
and text books are supplied. The teacher consequently is split oetween ex- 
ternal ends and her own ends, based on the living experiences of children. To 
the extent that her purposes are imposed, to that extent she becomes only a 
means. Plato defined a slave as one who gets his purposes from other people. 
A slave is too busy carrving out orders to purpose for himself. Thinking and 
doing, process and product are thus separated. 

Why do such conditions obtain? They are inherited from aristocratic 
conditions of the past. Plato and Aristotle, though disagreeing in many re- 
spects, agreed in opposing reason to experience, thinking to doing, theory to 
practice, and the mental to the physical. This was a rationalization on the 
social conditions of the time. To the extent to which these writers brought 
these dualisms together the practical was subordinated to the theoretical. 
One group of people did the thinking; another, the doing. Practice was dom- 
inated by ideas derived from some source other than experience. 

The Committee on Social Studies of the National Historical Associa- 
tion has recently decided on a "frame of reference" for teachers and pupils. 
Courses of study are condemned for not having a point of view. Bruno was 
burned at the stake for having an idea which could not be cramped into the 
frame of reference of the time. Gallileo was persecuted for the same thing, 
and teachers lose their jobs because they cannot or will not practice the 
ideas of their superiors. If a problem is intrinsically interesting and has 
social dimensions, no.more is required. The lid is off at the top. It does 
not have to conform to a point of view derived from pre-existing conditions. 


Life is a matter of particulars. The change with reference to the way our 
tariff problems are being handled is an illustration. It isn't any more a 
matter of high or low tariff in general but with reference to each particular 
article. 


The inference is clear. If a committee of teachers, however good 
they may be, writes a course of study and proceeds to "fix" it in the practice 
of the majority, the latter may become skilled in routine but they will never 
become effective in intelligent self-direction. Replies to a letter from 
state superintendents indicate that some states use this procedure. After the 
courses are made, they use various devices to properly fixate their ideas. 
Some of these are by writing letters, holding teachers’ meetings, engaging 
speakers, holding conferences, writinz in the state educational journal and 
the like. One state even plans a try-out in selected schools before trusting 
it to the rank and file. 

This procedure may result in a better product but it subordinates 
the process which is prior in time and fundamental in importance. There is 
no such thing as a perfect product in the abstract. It is perfect only to the 
extent to which it is a perfect representation of the process. A perfect 
course of study, if it were possible, could not be used by teachers. It would 
be too far out of harmony with their activities. Hence, when activities are 
molded to conform to a product which is a result of other activities, ex- 
pression is unnatural and mechanical. And growth in ability to solve concrete 
problems as they arise will be retarded. 


The following procedure in ourriculum making and installation we 
condemn: 
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1. Appoint a committee to write a course. 

2. The committee decides on the aim of education. 

5. The aim is analyzed into subject aims. 

4. Subject aims are analyzed into unit objectives. 

5. Relative activities, content, methods, bibliography, etc. 
are added. 

6. They are tried out in selected schools, and 

7. Installed by various devices, 


Lack of ability of the masses is the external excuse for autocracy. 
Major premises are furnished from above. It is much easier for the rank and 
file to find out what is expected of them than to "expect" for themselves. 
With this point of view installation becomes a difficult and grave responsi- 
bility. Hitler is apprehensively working to install a course of lite for the 
Germans. He uses the army, newspajers, radio, cinema, and every other con- 
ceivable device. It is of course overdrawn to compare the installation of a 
course Of life in Germany to the installation of a course of study in America. 
It is overdrawn because many superintendents wrote that they are attempting 
to eliminate the necessity for installation by a process which will make 
curriculum construction itself as universal an activity as possible. And this 
leads to the second division of our discussion, which has to do with the re- 
spect we give in curriculum making to the interests and significant exper- 
jences of teachers and children. 

The foregoing has to do with the installation of a product. It is 
like teaching to pupils a science while denying the scientific progedure. This 
phase of our discussion concerns tke promotion of a process which is the only 


desirable type of installation. It is such a process of continuous curriculum 


The teacher does not learn what to do but discovere by using the scientific 
method. This procedure is inductive. It is democratic. The opportunity for 
intelligent self-direction is the only democracy we know. This opportunity is 
now denied to most citizens of the world. Teachers are not even tried by a 
jury of their peers. They are tried by those who bring the charges. The 
remedy is in the democratic procedure. It places people on their own respon- 
sibility and supplies favorable conditions while eliminating conditions that 
block activity. 

The proper place to begin in making a course of study is with signi- 
ficant activities of pupils themselves. Pupils must learn to generalize 
rather than learn generalizations, to formulate aims for themselves rather 
than accept them from others. All thinking begins in activity and for the 
purpose of subsequent activity. The incidence of a problem is blocked activi- 
ty. Data are collected to solve the problem which will result in the freeing 
of activity. An idea occurs as to the solution of the problem and is tested 
for its adequacy. This is the scientific method in operation. It is the only 
way by which anything ever was in the history of the race discovered. It is 
the same as the steps in reflective experience as taken from Dewey's “How We 
Think", Freedom to use this method is democratic. There is no "frame of 
reference” into which people are shaped unless we call its absence a frame of 
reference. If it is, it should be subject to choice vy pupils along with 
Other points of view. ‘fhe following is a plin wi.ich should free rather than 
bridle individual powers. It is the proper relationship between teacher and 
pupil and administrator and teacher. It is a practical plan conforming to 
the foregoing theory. 
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l. Appoint as many committees for each subject as possible; the chair- 
men of the committees will form a coordinating committee. All ranges of ex- 
perience and ability should be represented. Committee membership should be 
voluntary. 

26 Secure the aid of every teacher possible in collecting desirable 
pupil activities and the problems that advance and obstruct them. Every 
teacher in the state should have opportunity to contribute. 

Se Determine which activities and interests have social dimensions. 
This is a group determination after thorough study. 

4. Group these activities into divisions and subdivisions. These are 
the pupil aétivities section of the courses, and they are the first things to 
determine in making a course. 

5. Integrate these activities into generic or class activities. These 
are the objectives of the teaching units. Objectives are activities and 
should be so stated. 


66 Integrate the generic activities into still larger class activities. 
These are the aims of the course. 

7. The broadest possible integration gives a generalized aim of all 
pupils concerned. This is the aim of education. The aim does not determine 
particular problems. If it did, it would be subordinating that which is 
source to that which is derivative. It is nothing but the focal point or re- 
sultant of the foroes of existont problems. It is an arrow pointing from 
privation, need, and oppression toward, as well as we can determine, oppor- 
tunity and freedom. It represents a freeing of the many particular activi- 
ties in which people are engaged. 

8. Select content with reference to the particular activities. It is 
questionable whether or not subject matter should oe placed in a course of 
study unless it is necessary to keep teachers from teaching mere books. 

9. The guesses that teachers have with reference to what attitudes, 
habits, ideals, appreciations, ideas, and facts pupils will have are the out- 
comes. These should never be decided on in advance and placed as objectives 
ina course. The proper ones will evolve dependent on the demands of de- 
sirable activities. They will not and should not be the same for all pupils. 

10. When this is done, start it all over making an attempt to enlist as 
many new teachers as possible. It is all a matter of promoting activity in- 
stead of the results of activities of other people. I do not like to use the 
word install even here. But some teachers won't contribute; and if at the 
same time freedom to grow and aid in growing are being denied their pupils, 

a desirable course of study should be installed. The minority should not 
oppress the majority. 


Letters from most states, which I have recently received, indicate 
to some extent at least the relative extent to which curriculum making and 
the curriculum product are promoted. Frequent reference is made to getting 
teachers ready for the courses that are being produced. A few states, how- 


ever, are attempting universal participation as the basic thing. The follow- 
ing statement from Utah is an illustration: 


"The law of Utah provides for a Course of Study Committee of five 
District Superintendents appointed by the State Superintendent and 
the State Board of Eaucation every two years. In the past this 
group, with a few advisers, made the courses of study. 


"In our present revision, however, we are attempting to have as 
many as possible contribute to the courses of study, After quite 
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a large representative group has worked out the courses in a 
general way, group conferences of all teachers in the subject 
have been called in convenient centers of the state to discuss 
what has been outlined, adding to and detracting from, as they 
see fit. In this way most of the teachers in the state have an 
opportunity for some representztion. After the courses have 
been completed in this manner, they are mimeographed and sent 

to all teachers for @ year's trial and study before they will 

be finally printed. We are receiving mny recommendations for 
Changes in our present tentative courses." 


The following excerpt from a letter from Kentucky indicates the 
same trend: 


"We are now engaged in a study of the school curriculum. This 
study will probably last two or three years. In all likelihood, 
the procedure in installing the new course of study as a result 
of our curriculum work will be better organized. For example, 
we are approaching the question in two directions: We are or- 
ganizing curriculum study centers in every school unit in the 
state and have prepared a syllabus as a basis for this study. 

It is the hope that every teacher in the Commonwealth will have 
participated in six meetings during which the ourriculum will be 
discussed. In addition to this study program, three or four 
hundred persons will be busy developing materials as a basis for 
writing new courses of study. When the courses of study have been 
completed, the installation process will be much easier, since all 
teachers have participated in the curriculum study." 


The same kind of letters were received from a numoer of other 
states. In Idaho we have attempted to make installation in the accepted 
sense unnecessary, and the steps in the process were similar to the inductive 
process outlined above. 

Our plan has been the promotion of a process which was already under 
way before I had anything to do witli it. The State Teachers’ Association 
passed a resolution requestins the State 3o0ard of Education to finance a plan 
to make new courses of study for tke high schools of the state. They request- 
eé my release from the University to take charge of this work in April, 1929. 
Individual school systems contriduted enougl money to finance the plan pend- 
ing the 1930 meeting of the Legislature. My time in the spring of 1929 was 
spent traveling over the state, stimulating the activity and finding com- 
mittees that were willing to work. The subsequent summer school at the 
University increased greatly because our superintendents and teachers were 
anxious to promote the process. In the summer school we organized other com- 
mittees on each subject, and everyone who was willing was welcomed on any 
committee in which he was interested. At the summer school we outlined sev- 
eral hundred researches which represented the program for the following year. 
These researches were typical of the researches going on over the country 
relative to pupil interests and needs. At the same time that we were doing 
this, teachers were reading books on curriculum making as a matter of orienta- 
tion. These were supplied free to all teachers who volunteered to work. 

The program of researches outlined, we started the following year to 
promote it. We were not so much interested in copying from books as getting 
the researches done locally. If our mathematics committee investigated prob- 
lems actually in use themselves, it would have more influence on them than 
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reading investigations of otners. Six or seven thousand problems were col- 
lected in mathematics. They found justification for a General Mathematics 
course, and it was written based partly at least upon those problems. It has 
not been so successful because textbooks which conform to it cannot be found. 
Very little justification was found for the other Mathematics Course, but of 
course we made them just the same. Our Home Economics investigations were 
successful and had a great influence in making the course of study. But we 
failed in many of our subjects to gct any data which would be very signifi- 
cante We did get a lot of activity that is proving more and more effective, 
however. 

In the fall of 1930 Dr. L. T. Hopkins visited a session of the com- 
mittees which were appointed. He also talked at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the following two summer schools spent two weeks with the summer 
school committees. The next summer he did the same thing. This was a great 
help in promoting the work. 

Our second year was devoted to writing courses of study, making what 
use we could of our own investigations and those of others. Several courses 
of study were written by different people and different committees on each 
subject. Our third year and third summer school was given over to the work of 
refining and improving these contributions. This work has continued ever 
since with our summer school being used as a clearing house. Our last bulle- 
tin--there being fifteen in number--came off the press about four months ago, 
and we are now making a vigorous attempt to get reconstruction under way as 
soon as possible. We have said very little about getting courses of study 
and using them. Our plea has been for help in revision. Idaho does not 
require high school courses to be used. Thus fur in promoting revision we 
have had talks at district meetings of the State Teachers’ Association ana at 
the state meeting. I have sent letters to superintendents and a bulletin to 
every teacher in the state, asking for help in the revision of courses to 
follow. This bulletin, in addition to the letter, is an elaboration of the 
following outline: 


The Teaching Unit as a Whole 
1. What is a Teaching Unit? 
2. What are the Criteria of a Good Teaching Unit? 
3. How Should the Eeaaing of a Teaching Unit be Stated? 
4. Should Units be Brief or Detailed? 
5. What is the Form of the Unit of Work? 
Objectives in the Teaching Unit 
l. In What Form Should Obdjectives be Stated? 
2. Should Objectives be Stated in Terms of the Teacher 
or in Terms of the Pupil? 
3. Should Objectives be Stated in Terms of Activities 
or in Terms of the Results of Activities? 
4. How Many Objectives Should a Unit Have? 
5. What Are the Criteria? 
The Preview in the Teaching Unit 
Teacher Suggestions or Metrods in the Teaching Unit 
l. What are the Criteria of Methods? 
2. What are Some of the Things to be Included under the 
Heading of Teacher Suggestions or Methods? 
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Content in the Teaching Unit 

1. What are the Criteria of a Good Outline of Content? 
Pupil Problems or Activities in the Teaching Unit 
Outcomes in the Teaching Unit. 


At the present time there are in Idaho a number of school systems 
in which every teacher is working on some phase of revision, and there is 
probably no school system in which no teacher is at work. Before schools 
close in June, I shall send a letter to every high school teacher in the state 
explaining the plans for revision work in our summer school. Any teacher who 
is willing will be given a job appropriate to her talents. We are not so much 
interested in perfect courses of study in the abstract as teacher participa- 
tion. That which perfectly fits the stage of development at any time is per- 
fect for us. This means also that any course of study is with us out of 
date as soon as it is finished. The objective is continuous growth. 

In conclusion a few summarizing statements will ve made; 

1. To find it necessary to install or introduce a course of study 
indicates a separation of process and product. This is undesirable. 

2. To graft the product of activities of one group on to the activi- 
ties of another is undemocratic and hampers growth. 

3. Curriculum making and curriculum installation are now two sepa- 
rate things. Installation is a result just as a science is a result of a 
scientific procedure. 

4. Practical considerations may force installation in the accepted 
sense. But in Idaho we haven't come to this and we shall regret it exceeding- 
ly if we do. 

ivalciats 


Installing Curricula in a City School System 
Miss Prudence Cutright 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


It seems highly probable, when one considers the all too prevalent 
tendency to separate curriculum departments from supervisory departments, that 
there is but little felationship in many quarters between the construction of 
courses and the training of teachers in their use. In more than one city, a 
course of study is developed by the curriculum department and then turned over 
for the important work of installation to quite a separate department, which 
may or may not have a sympathetic understanding of the changes which the suc- 
cessful use of the course necessitates. Since installation can make or break 
a course, this separation seems unfortunate. 

Also, there seems to be considerable foundation for the belief that 
many cities engaged in curriculum revision give no particular attention to 
problems of installation. Lice in his report on Procedures in Curriculum 
Making” states that one-half the schools which reported programs for curricu- 
lum revision had made no provision for teacher training and that in about 26% 
of the cities that reported teacher-training plans dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the plans in use because they seemed to superimpose courses of 


* Edwin S. Lide, Procedures in Curriculum Making, Monograph Numoer 18 of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 1932. 
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study on the teaching group rather than to train teachers in the use of the 
courses. 

More careful and expert attention to problems of curriculum con- 
struction is a comparatively recent movement in education. Probably it is 
quite natural that during the early stages of this movement greater emphasis 
was placed on the actual production of courses of study than on the problem of 
getting teachers to use new courses. Excellent courses have been produced 
but most of us are familiar with the unsatisfactory results arising from 
casual, haphazard, and indifferent installation of even such seemingly excell- 
ent courses. Probably all individuals engaged in the actual production of 
courses of study need to keep more firmly in mind the fact that the true value 
of a course of study cannot be determined by an examination of what is printed 
between the two covers, but rather it is discovered by an examination of what 
happens in the classrooms of the group of teachers for whom the course is de- 
signed. 

There is little or no scientific evidence to guide us in the selec- 
tion of installation activities, either the ones which I shall suggest or any 
others, as far as I know. Therefore, the suggestions which I offer on the 
nature of installation activities are not prompted by any feeling that 
Minneapolis has devised plans superior to those used in other cities. My 
illustration material is drawn from the curriculum program in Minneapolis be- 
cause it is the program with which I am most familiar. 

Before giving my illustration of an interlooking curriculum con- 
struction and installation program, I would like to state four assumptions 
which guided the development of the program. These are as follows: 

First: that the true measure of the success of a new course of study 
is the degree to which it improves teaching. 

Second; that installation is primarily a matter of teacher training. 

Third: that the so-called step of installation should not follow a 
program of curriculum production, but articulate with almost 
every step of the program of production. 

Fourth: that because production and installation are closely related, 
they should be under the same leadership. 


With these four assumptions as a basis, I should like to spend the 
remainder of the time in illustrating the paralleling and interlocking nature 
of a teacher-training program in a school system in which the use which 
teachers make of a course is considered of paramount importance and in which 
both the program of curriculum revision and the program of installation are 
under the same leadership. 

Minneapolis has established as a policy the practice of setting up 
from time to time city-wide programs which call for a study of the general 
purposes of education along with a consideration of general problems affect- 
ing all teaching. Such a general program is carried out every few years and 
serves to establish a background against which curriculum revision takes 
place. 


Last year the monthly meetings of supervisors and principals were 
given over for the entire year to panel discussions and symposiums on ques- 
tions related to various topics from the field of educational philosophy and 
educational psychology. Following one of these group discussions led by the 
superintendent, each principal held a building discussion with the teachers 
under his or her supervision. These topics and others were discussed: 
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l. What is the school's responsibility as a state-supported 
institution? 

a. Should the schools attempt to build a new social order? 

b. Should the schools present controversial issues? 

Cc. What type of individual should tue schools aim to develop? 
2. What educational needs of the individual must the school meet? 

ae How should sudject matter be selected? 

b. What is the function of method? 

Cc. What place should child activity occupy? 


Interest in these topics was sufficient to cause the various groups 
to bring in outside lecturers, to print reviews of pertinent articles in the 
school bulletin, and to meet in small discussion groups preparatory to the 
larger group discussions. 

Such a series of conferences did not, of course, bring all indi- 
viduals to the same point in their thinking; there was no desire to make every 
one think alike, but at least the discussions served to acquaint the entire 
teaching staff with the issues involved in curriculum planning. Against this 
background of understanding, both curriculum revision and teacher-training 
become infinitely easier. 

The series of discussions in Minneapolis was led by the superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr. Carroll R. Reed. Too much credit cannot be given to a 
superintendent who has the ability to lead and to interest a large group in 
such a series of conferences on philosophical problems. 

This general program of orientation served to initiate the teacher- 
training program, as well as the various programs of revision. Production 


committees, of course, engaged in more intensive study of these philosophical 
issues than did the larger group. 

From this point on, I shall use the field of English to illustrate 
the interlocking nature of the program of curriculum revision. and teacher 
training. 


Following the step of orientation came a period of research for the 
production committee during which time they set up the objectives and outlined 
a basic philosophy relative to instruction in English. This involved con- 
sideration of authoritetive writings, an analysis of the research of others, 
the consideration of local needs involving some local research, as well as 
many discussion meetings. Finally the production committee issued a oulletin 
to all teachers of English. This bulletin stated the objectives of instruc- 
tion in English and gave a clear-cut statement of the basic philosophy of the 
committee in relation to each of the several divisions of English instruction. 

At this point each buildin: principal began a series of building 
meetings in which the principals ard teachers reviewed and discussed the pro- 
duction committee's statement of objectives, and basic philosophy in the 
teaching of English; discussed summaries of articles and studies which were 
printed each month in the school bulletin; and read and reported on articles 
and books selected from a special bibliography prepared by the production com- 
mittee. Thus the teacher-training program foliowed the production program 
through the period of research which 12d to the setting up of the objectives 
Of English instruction and of a basic philosophy relative to instruction in 
English. 

In addition to these study groups for all teachers, research pro- 
jects were carried on by some ten or twelve principals and approximately one 
hundred thirty teachers. Certain studies of local needs such as a question- 
naire study of methods of teaching spelling, and another on functional grammar 
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imvolved every teacher of those sudjests. In this way many teachers did far 
more than participate in study groups during the research period. 

The third stage of the curriculum revision program was that stage 
which involved the selection of learning activities and materials of instruc- 
tion. The elementary school production committee called into consultation a 
group of thirty elementary school principals and asked their assistance in 
securing from outstanding teachers under their supervision suggestions on 
learning activities and materials which would contribute to accomplishment of 
at least one of the objectives outlined in the initial bulletin. In due time 
these reports were received and the production committee proceeded to evaluate 
them and to organize them into an experimental course. The junior high school 
and the senior high school committees did likewise, the only variation being 
that department chairmen were called into consultation rather than principals. 
Thus a large proportion of the entire teaching group contributed to the actual 
materials ot the experimental course. Three experimental courses were issued 
finally: one for the elementary scl.ool; one for the junior high school; and 
one for the senior high school. These experimental courses were issued to 
all teachers. 

The fourth state, or that of experimental teaching and revision, 
involved more truly than any other step the entire teaching group. The pro- 
duction committees had, during this period, acted as leaders of small discus- 
sion groups so arranged that every group of elementary school teachers had an 
opportunity to raise questions relative to the suggestions made in the experi- 
mental course, as well as to make suggestions for its improvement. Every 
junior and senior high school department chairman took part in at least one 
discussion meeting at which she reported the reactions of her departmental 
associates to the experimental course. 

In addition to these discussion meetings, the director of the pro- 
gram of revision held meetings with the elementary school principals at which 
suggestions were worked into a supérvisory program for each building in the 
hope that such a program would secure not only a better understanding of the 
experimental course but that it would result in the collection of reports of 
improved learning activities which might be incorporated into the revised 
elementary school oulletin. Such a supervisory program is quite as desirable 
for the junior and senior high schools as it is for elementary schools, but 
seems more difficult to carry out on the secondary school level, since depart- 
mental chairmen have no supervisory time or authority and the secondary school 
principals in whom supervisory power is vested are frequently involved in too 
many other activities to give this type of work much attention. However, each 
secondsry school English department turned in a detailed statement of the re- 
sults of its use of the experimental course. These statements are being 
used by the production committee in its work of revision. 

The English course, as does every other course, passed through two 
forms: first, the experimental course, and lastly the revised or final form. 
The word "final" is somewhat misleading. Strictly speaking no course is 
final. Revision is a continuous process. Production committees are permanent 
committees. Production committees meet at least once each year to consider 
needeé changes. Periodically or when decided changes are needed, teacher 
training programs, more or less of the type described, are carried on, and 
courses are issued in an experimental form. 

In the minds of some individuals a dual program, such as I have out- 
lined, may seem to have certain disadvantages and therefore may cause certain 
questions, chief of which may be: First, Does not a program involving so many 
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teachers slow down the work of production? Second, Does not a program in 
which so many teachers participate, produce a course of study somewhat in- 
ferior to that which could be produced in a laboratory situation by a small 
group Of highly skillful teachers working under the direction of experts? 

The answer to the first question is that it does slow down produc- 
tion and that if mere production is the sole objective of course of study 
construction, the plan has a very real disadvantage. However, if installa- 
tion is regarded as being on a par with production, then it can be said that 
this process of paralleling and articulating the programs of production and 
installation is not as time-consuming as is a program which places production 
as a quite distinct first and installation as a distinct second step. 

In regard to the second question, relative to the quality of the 
course produced under the dual interrelated programs, it probably should be 
pointed out that the highly skillful and creative teacher is always in ad- 
vance of any course of study that is within the grasp of <he rank and file 
of teachers. While the course produced under this dual plan may not be the 
acme c* >.rogressiveness, it in all probability dces more ‘so ‘improve teaching 
than ti.c extremely progressive course which is beyond the uiderstanding of 
the major pucti.n of the teaching group for which 1: 1s designed. 


secadlibisinn 


DISCUSS? OF INSTALLATION PHASES OF 
CJRQL“ULUM PROGRAM 


Mr. Courtis vwpeneA the discussion with a plea for the training of 
teachers in united sccia! e.icon. Ee declared trat there exists at the 
moment a vast amount of artagcrism to cooperation and that at least two- 
thirds of our teachers need direction anc control. A lack of this needed 
direction and control has resulted in a hypocritical lip service to slogans 
and phrases. Expert assistance must ode retained for that large number of 
teachers who may be variously characterized as rebellious, lazy, non- 
professional, complacent, and unintelligent. All teachers must be trained 
in social action and cooperation if the work of curriculum revision is to 
go forward. 

Mr. Stouffer emphasized the training of the teacher as the most 
important single task in curriculum revision. He warned against the certain 
dangers of permitting any sharp demarcation between the work of the teacher 
and the supervisor, the teacher and the administrator, or the supervisor and 
the administrator, All are facing common problems. Mr. Stouffer declarea 
that teachers must actively participate in the work of ourrioculum revision 
and that no teacher should be required to follow any course of study of whose 
Value she is unsonvinced. 

Mr. Parker observed that many of the problems of installation were 
in large meastre solved by the device of making production a continuous pro- 
cess. He empnasized the importance of the principle in ourriculum revision 
and installation. 

Mr. Tyler remarked that there are many situations in which wide and 
Varied experimentation should be engaged in and in which united social action 
is consequently not desirable. By urging teachers to experiment, untenable 
ideas are usually exposed while those that are sound tend to spread from 
School to school, he declared. Teachers willing and ready to engage in ex- 
perimentation should be given every encouragement to do so. 
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Miss Compton emphasized the necessity of training teachers in ser- 
vice and remarked upon the observable evidences of such training among the 
teachers under her supervision, 

Mr. Caswell spoke at some length on the necessity of recognizing 
that revising a curriculum and writing a course of study are two quite differ- 
ent things. The former he declared can be done only through the coopera- 
tion of all teachers concerned; the latter can be acceptably done only through 
the utilization of small, carefully selected, well prepared groups who know 
how to produce useful, usable materials. As a result of entrusting the writ- 
ing of courses of study to any and all teachers we have produced numerous 
relatively worthless pieces of work - courses of study characterized by 
faulty organization, poor writin, and glaring inconsistencies in philosophy. 
Teachers must be helped to realize that basic and extended study is necessary 
and that the writing of a course of study is not to be hurriedly undertaken. 

Mr. Peters observed that most teachers are impatient with theory 
and that it is difficult to lead them to appreciate the necessity of building 
a sound back;:round or groundwork through study. Nearly all want to rush at 
once into the task of production. He suggested that tactful appraisals of a 
teacher's attempts at course of study writing usually convinced her of the 
necessity for securing further training. 

Mr. Hopkins emphasized the necessity of making an appraisal from 
time to time in teacher study groups in order that account may be taken of 
progress made. By thus being supplied with a new reference point from time 
to time, teachers are usually stimulated to move forward to higher levels in 
their study activities. 

Mr. Cushman warned against the danger of delaying too long in the 
initial stage of preliminary study. Teachers must be helped to recognize the 
fact that all courses of study are necessarily tentative. He urged that 
study, production, and installation be merged into one process and that no 
differentiation be made among them. 

Mr. Harap remarked from the floor that we frequently too quickly 
rush curriculum materials into print. He suggested that no unit of work 
should ever be printed for distribution until it had been subjected to rather 
thorough-going experimentation or appraisement. 

Mr. Eopkins closed the discussion by making several observations 
concerning the changes which have taken place in the theory and practice of 
curriculum revision in the last fifteen years. His remarks may be schemati- 
Cally arranged as set forth below: 


THEN Now 


Courses of study written by one All these functions performed 
group, tested by a second group, by one and the same group. 
installed by a third group, and 

Supervised by a fourth. 


We would build a course of study, A continuous process. 
glide or rest for a considerable 

length of time, and then repeat 

the process. 


Only a few, say five or six, per- All teachers stimlated to 
80ns concerned with curriculum participate. 
revision. 
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THER NOW 


Administrative decisions were Decisions made by total group 
made at the top and passed down. of teachers and passed up. 


No concept of experimental Experimental democracy rapidly 
democracy; an autocracy to all coming into being. 
intents and purposes. 


Subjects sacred and the basis No subject sacred - the needs of 

for organization. Ghildren in a new and changing 
society the important considera- 
tion. 


entiinee 


THE MONDAY MORNING CONFERENCE 


On Monday morning, February 25, 1935, the curriculum workers in 
state-wide programs assembled to discuss their mutual problems. Out of a 


long list of problems previously submitted, three were chosen for discussion. 
They were; 


1. Should a state program attempt to encourage or minimize 
the local initiative of cities and counties in making 
their own curricula? Are the purposes of eduoation better 
served oy fairly uniform state courses of study or by 
having the state assist local units in building courses 
suited to the peculiar characteristics of the locality? 


To what extent can the teacher-training institutions of 
a state be included as an integral part of the state- 
wide curriculum revision program? What are the ends to 
be served by such cooperative efforts? 


How can a medium of exchange be set up between states so 
that the excellent work going on inside one state may be- 
come easily known throughout the forty-eight states? 


An informal panel discussion group consisted of Paul R. Hanna, 
Fred Alexander, William Bristow, Kenneth Heaton, Ernest Horn, frank Jenkins, 
Paul R. Morrow, Charles E. Prall, We. A. Stigler. 

The discussion of the first two questions will be continued from 
time to time in the pages of the CURRICULUM JOURNAL and will not be reported 
here. It will be of general interest, however, to note that the group was 
unanimous in recommending to the Executive Committee of the Society for 
Curriculum Study that a section of the CURRICULUM JOURNAL be given over to 
an informal exchange among the workers of state-wide curriculum programs. 
Mr. Kenneth Heaton of the State Department of Michigan, Lansing, was dele- 
gated to serve in the capacity of Editor of this feature of the Journal. 
Through these columns, it will be possible for members of the Society to 
keep in touch constantly with new developments throughout the country. 
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Members of the Society who have news items to present or have opinions on 
controversial curriculum problems should pass their remarks to Kenneth Heaton 
who will prepare them for the Journal. 

Those attending this conference unanimously agreed to hold another 
meeting at the seventh annual conference of the Society in February, 1936. 


Fred Ayer of the University of Texas at Austin was selected to arranze and 
chair this program. 


saline 


LEARNING TFROUGE FIRSY-FALD CO: TACIS If YEE 
SECOKDARY SCEOOLS OF FOR! WORJE, JEXAS 


In Fort Worth a definite and intensive effort is being made to in- 
crease the degree to which the work of the secondsury student is concerned 
with the life of the community anc at the same time to increase the direct 
first-hand contacts of the students with that lifc. As a result of this ef- 
fort many direct contacts with the life of the corrunity are being achieved. 
Random illustrations of these contacts are listed below without any attempt 
at classification or explanation. Bach had a definite place in a definite 
problem out lack of space prevents discussion. 


PLACES RECENTLY VISITED AND SYUDIED BY STUDENTS 

1. Fresh produce markets 

2 Public markets 

3. Board of education meetings 

4. Commissioners’ court 

5. County jail 

6- District court 

7. County engineer's office 

8. City council meetings 

9. Community chest headquarters 

10. Certain ot the various community chest agencies 

1l. Chumber of commerce headquarters and meetings 

12. The Robert Browning Library in Waco, Texas ~- accepted as 
one of the outstanding Browning colleotions of the world. 
Visited by an entire literature class of thirty students. 
Waco is ninety miles from Fort Worth. 

13. The various city parks 

14. Airport 

5. City water reservoir und filter plant 

16. Radio stations - (3) 

17. Pun-American forum 

18. Downtown Mexican meetin’s and proyraums 

19. Newspayer offices and plints 

20. City fire stations 

21. City health department 

22. City police stations 


TYPES OF PEOPLE RECENTLY IMZ2RVIEWED BY STUDEITS (PLANNED AND 
FOLLOWED UP) 

1. City councilmen 

2 County judge 

3. County commissioners 





3. 


4. City manager 
5. Chamber of commerce officials 
6. Commercial air pilots and rgents 
7. Each member of one group of forty-nine has recently inter- 
viewed three people representing three different occupations. 
8. Promoters of Texas centennial celcbration 
Eto. 


IYPES OF SPEAKERS RECEK LILY LEADIKG CLASS DISCUSSIONS AL SCKOOLS 
l. Artist 
2- Poet 
5. Advertising agency manuger 
4. Radio stution manuzer 
5. Newspayer officials 
6. Publicity manager of theater 
7. Banker 
8. Farmer 


9. Representatives of various occupations and organizations 
Etc. 


TYPES OF CORRESPONDENCE REUMLALY CARRIED ON BY SYUDENS 
l. French students with students in France 
2e Spanish students with students in Mexico and Spain 
5. Exchange of marketing information with students in other 
sections or U. 5. 
Etc. 


TYPES OF ACTUAL EXPERIE: CES RECEYYLY PLANED AMD EXECUTED BY STUDENTS 
1. Teas 
2. Radio program advertising scl.ool play 
3. Board of education meetings 
4. Organizing and operatin™ virious branches and departments 
of city government 
Eto. 


TYPICAL VOPICS OR PROBLEMS RECENTLY CONSID=RED 3Y SYUDEWS 
1. The Texas centennial celebration 
2. The proolems of The Fort Worth Community Chest 
3. The problems of relief in Fort Worth 
4. The problems of housing in Fort Worth 
5. Current issues and problems in city government 
6. Current educutional problems in Fort Worth 
7. Landscaping in Fort Worth 
8. Mirketing in Fort Worth 
9. The library bond election 


Je Ce Parker, Director of Curriculum. 
ontiieme 


CURRICULUM CFRArGES If ILLINOIS EIGE SCROOLS 


The 1934-35 annual reports (quinquennial) of 379 Illinois high 
schools accredited by the North Central Association were examined for tne pur- 
pose of ascertaining what chanszes hove been made in the program of studies 
Since June 30, 1929. The summary table roliows: 
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Curriculum Changes in Illinois High Schools Since 1929 


GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III GROUP IV 
200-499 500-9y¥9 {1000 or more 
Pupils Pupils 


Total Number 

of Schools 
Number Adding 

No Subject 
Number Elimi.nat- 
ing No Subject 


SUBJECTS 


o 


& 


BY 


FIELDS 


Lininatin 
Number of Schools 


Munber of Schools 
Number of Schools 
Number of Schools 
Eliminating 

Number of Schools 
Number of Schools 
Number of Schools 
Eliminatin; 


Eliminating 
Number of Schools 


Elininating 


| 
| 
3 | 


AGRICULTURE 


SCIENCE 29 


15 0 6 6 g 


MATHEMATICS 6 17 2 0 


7 7 5 


{ 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS | 
| 
| 


HOME ECONOMICS 


o| a 
eT sl sey aS ae a 


PFYSICAL 

AGGREGATE NUMBER 
OF SCHOOLS 
ELIMINATING 
COURSES 


Number of Schools 
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Among the important conclusions which may bve-drawn from this study 
are the following: 

1. A very large proportion of the Illinois high schools accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools have made 
changes in their programs of studies during the past five years. These 
changes have not been limited to schools of any particular group. In those 
high schools which enroll less than 500 puoils there seems to be a tendenoy 
to eliminate studies when others are added to the program. This tendency is 
much less pronounced in schools enrolling more than 500 pupils. It is quite 
evident, however, that the general policy has been to retain subjects already 
included in the prosram of studies and to add other studies to the program. 
This is indicated by the fact that the aggregate numoer of schools eliminat- 
ing studies is 389, while the aggregate number of schools adding subjects is 
954. It appears that there has been a considerable broadening of the program 
of studies for high schools of Illinois during the past five years. 


2- The c:.ly field in which more scl.ools have eliminated suojects 
than have added them is the field of foreign languages. German appears to be 
gaining in populurity. There has been a loss in the case of Latin. The 
loss, however, has occurred in third and fourtl. year Latin. The number of 
schools eliminating French is practically the same as the numoer of schools 
addinz this subject to the program of studies. Spanish seems to have lost 
somewhat in popularity. 


3. In the field of social studies there appears to be much activity. 
It also appears that subjects in tris field are eliminated or added without a 
great deal of planning. This is shown by the fact that all of the social 


studies eliminated have been added to the prosram of studies in other high 
schools. 


4. Considerable attention seems to have been given to the matter of 
providing opportunities in the field of those studies commonly olassified as 
non-academic in character. There has been a pronounced gain in the case of 
agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts. This is true to a less 
degree of art and drawing. The tendency to add non-academic subjects to the 
program of studies is very pronounced in the fielé of the commercial studies. 
It is evident that general business training is becoming a very popular sub- 
ject in the high schools of Illinois. 


5. In the field of mathematics the number of schools adding courses 
in this field is greater than the number eliminating courses in mathematics. 
During the past year or two a large number of high schools have enrolled post- 
graduate students. In several cases advanoed courses in mathematics have been 
added to meet the neéds of these pupils. 


6. In the field of soience there appears to be uncertainty as to 
whether the program of studies should include zeneral science or semester 
courses in physiography and physiology. Chemistry seems to be increasing in 
popularity as a high school subject. In the case of physics, there has been 
no change with the exception that two schools have added a course in household 
physics and one school has eliminated such a course. There appears to be a 
tendency to eliminate zoology and botany as semester courses and to replace 
these subjects with a year course in biology. 


7. Music apparently has been increasing in popularity in the high 
schools. A large part of the sain indicated in the fielce of music is due to 
the increased numoer of schools offering courses in band, orchestra, and glee 
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club. There have been substantial gains, however, for history of music, 
harmony, and appreciation. 


8. Illinois has a physical education low which requires all high 
school pupils to take work in physical education. Thus far a large propor- 
tion of the Illinois high schools huve not been able to meet this law in full 
and, consequently, there is much room for improvement. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that there has been such a small gain in the num- 
ber of high schools adding courses in physical education to the program of 
studies. 

F. ©. Hood, Assistant High School Visitor, and 
Ae W. Clevenger, High Schooi Visitor, University of Illinois. 


cinta 


CURRICULUM ACTIVITY OF TPE PACIFIC COAST 


While primary attention is centered upon the secondary field, cur- 
riculum workers are not neglecting the elementury school, recent reports from 
members in this region indicate. In Sacramento, J. Re Overturf, deputy 
superintendent, reports the completion of three years’ work on elementary 
spellers. After extensive preliminary work a committee, consisting of three 
elementary principals, brought out a speller wiich makes possible individual- 
ized teaching in this field. The state board of educetion has recommended 
the material for state wide use. A dictionary accompanying each speller has 
been recently added to the plan. 

As a part of a general plan to achieve better coordination of 
materials between adjacent divisions of the school system, such as the high 
school and the junior college, attention this year in Sacramento has been 
largely given to the languages, Latin and the modern languages. It is be- 
lieved that technical and mechanical aspects of languages must be offered 
superior students in high school and junior college if best results are to 
be secured. 


At the University of New Mexico, L. S, Tireman tells of the comple- 
tion of five years’ significant experimentation with Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, Those responsible for curriculum development in communities containing 
large numbers of such children will oe most interested in the report of this 
long-time study of the effects of an intensive reading and language program 
upon the achievement of children 4s measured by standardized subject and in- 
telligence tests. This report is expected to ove issued within a few months. 
At the present time a spoken vocabulary list is oeins completed. Three years’ 
use of such a list in the experimental school indicates that it is possible 
to teach such children about six hundred English words, Mr, Tireman is anx- 
ious to secure data from other members of the society who may have done work 
in this same field. 


The schools in Ventura, California, where Duncan Ellsworth Clark is 
curriculum consultant, have tried an interesting scheme for encouraging the 
efforts of teachers in revising their courses. At the opening of the year 
teachers were requested to submit syllabi of their proposed courses, and those 
whose syllabi were approved by the consultant received a bonus which was added 
to their salaries. The purpose was to give momentum and direction to the 
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courses, and to stimulate each teacher critically to analyze his own work. 
Similarly all tests and examinations are submitted to the consultant for 
approval, in order that the haphazard, impromptu sort of test may be eliminat~ 
ed, that their giving may be properly spaced, that their number may be re- 
duced to 2 minimum, and that whenever used they may represent carefully 
planned parts of the work. Frequent departmental meetings ana teacher con- 
ferences follow in rapid succession, so that content, procedure, and objeo- 
tives are under constant review. Running through the entire program is the 
attempt, not only to improve courses of study, but to ensure that the daily 
work offered students in the classroom may be justified by making some con- 
tribution to the students’ lives here and now. 


In Oakland, California, a curriculum counoil in each of the sudject 
fields is at work evaluating poth the present courses of study in the field 
and present practice -- average, superior, and below average. This evalua- 
tion is being made upon the basis of the principles and oojectives which have 
been adopted for the school system. Following the evaluation a more ideal 
program will be proposed by each of the committees to ve reviewed by a general 
committee consisting of the okairmen of the various subject committees, the 
assistant superintendent i» ckarve of instruction, and the assistant in in- 
struction. A unified progrsm will then be worked out and each subject oom- 
mittee will recommend the specific tasks which need to be accomplished to 
realize this program. Special committees will then be appointed to accomplish 
these tasks. In some fields, for example, new courses of study are needed; 
in other fields, a carefully worked out installation and supervisory program 
in order to make effective what is already contained in courses of study. 


In Idaho, R. De Russell, who is director of curriculum for the state 
as well as proiessor of secondary educstion, is actively continuing the state 
program. Since the completion of the last high school bulletin a few months 
ago, revision has begun on the courses which Lad proved most to heed revision. 
He reports several hundred people over the state working on revisions of 
various courses. Five or six school systems have instituted their own pro- 
grams from grades one through twelve to run for one or two years. The work 
will be coordinated with the state project. 

Two courses are mentioned by Mr. Russell as receiving particular 
attention. One is a general course from the consumer's point of view and the 
other is a course in American government which "will represent something more 
than mere subservience on the part of the citizen." 


In Pasadena, California, G. He. Merideth, deputy superintendent, re- 
ports the development of a core ourriculum in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
of the four year junior college. This core ourrioulum will be developed 
around survey courses in the humanities, the sciences and the social sciences. 
At present classes are being tried experimentally, and it is delieved that 
such offerings when carefully worked out will be of real value to the students. 


W. Le Uhl, dean of the School of Education at the University of 
Washington, writes as foilows: “My curricular activities for the past year are 
Slight. The Feoruary issue oi the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 
will carry an article of mine entitled ‘Creative Activity as a Function of 
Correlation.’ This emphasizes the desirability of utilizing ourrivular 
Opportunities for the development of the creative art possibilities in all 
subjects through the program of studies. Another article of mine is in press 
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for the proceedings of the Pacific Art Associ:tion. This article, which is 
entitled ‘Aesthetics in Education’ indicates the possibilities for art teach- 
ers in extending their suoject to other subjects of the pupil's curriculum." 


Secondary education continues to orfer a field for wide experimenta- 
tion. In Sacramento, for example, it is beginning to look as though languages 
end such subjects as Algebra and Geometry will have to be moved farther up in 
the school because of the diffiaulty which junior high school children en- 
counter with such subjects. In Oakland, both junior and senior high schools 
are experimentinz with courses cutting across suodject fields, and in the 
senior high school a course in contemporary proolems for eleventh and twelfth 
grade social studies is oveing tried out in several schools. With the stimula- 
tion which is coming all over the state from the program of the state depart- 
ment of education, there is every evidence that high schools are in a ferment. 
Altogether the picture is more hopeful than it has been in many years. 


I. Keith Tyler, Oakland Puolic Schools. 


a 


News Paragraphs 


LEW ECOSOMIC MATERIALS 


At a meetings of the Executive Committee at Atlantic City, H. B. 
Bruner presented a mimeowzrauphed list of materials in socio-economic areas 
which have been prepared by sovernment workers under his direction during the 
last year. Since most of these materials were in long-hand form, a plan was 
agreed upon for sending these materials out to certain members of the society 
asking whether or not they would th willing to have these materials typed for 
further distribution to memx rs of the society. 

Since the Atlantic City meetin:, Professor Bruner has secured some 
funds for typiny; und hence will have tiiese materials ready for distribution in 
typed form soe time during tiie month oi April. There is a wealth of unusual- 
ly helpful Gariienlum material in this collection built around such titles as 
"Social arc Eocnomic Factors in Clothins Production," "Immigrant Contribution 
to American Cuit''re " "Social Change uni Housing in America," "Leisure 
Reading, and "Unempivyment; Causes, Eftects and Remedies." 

Some of this material is in the form of abstracts, some in the form 
of units, and some in the form of a collection ot statistics, graphs, charts, 


and cartoons. A more complete announcement will be made by Proressor Bruner 
in Apr il. 


STUDY PROGRAM FOR PAREMTS IF ARKANSAS 


In connection with the Arkansas Study Program of Curriculum Revision 
& unique bulletin has been issued to serve as a basis for a Study Program for 
parents. 

The materials in this oulletin were produced by a committee during 
the past summer in the Curriculum Laoor.tory of George Peabody College tor 
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Teachers under the direction of Doak S. Campbell and Hollis L. Caswell, con- 
sultants. 

In 1933-34 several thousand members of the Arkansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers were invited to participate in discussion groups on var- 
ious phases of the program. these groups were organized in connection with 
the study program in which over 7,000 teachers made an intensive study of the 
needs of the child and society as a basis for improving instruction. 

An outgrowth of the program was a definite demand for a similar 
study course for members of the Parent-Teacher Associations in order to ac- 


quaint the patrons of the school with the fundamental principles upon which 
modern education is based. 


— 


THE ANNUAL SUMMARY OF 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 
(Continued) 


The following statements arrived too late for inclusion in the 
February issue; 


BACON, MABEL Le, NC. ERE Supervisor, Box 1051, Fayetteville, N. C. During 
the past year I huve been working upon the curricula provlems of the North 
Carolina ERE Adult Education program, attempting to find ways in which the 
teachers can develop a ourricula well adapted to the needs of each adult stu- 
dent. The unit method of teaching has been found to stimulate the most rapid 
rate of learning and the best types of new leisure time interests. The most 
helpful study has been the analysis of the causes of non-progress in our adult 
Classes. This study has shown that unfavorable learning attitudes are more 
influential in retarding learning than paucity of badkground experiences, 


BRUNER, HERBERT B., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Most of the year of 1934 I have spent in collecting curriculum materials in 
modern problems areas in connection with the work of our committee. I have 
offered a course in the university in connection with this work and I am plan- 
ning next summer to take a group of 40 interested students to study modern 
problems conditions in England, Germany, and Russia. I have also revised 
the bulletin "Some Suggestions for the Study of Modern Problems." This will 
be off the press some time in Maroh. I have been advising the Board of 
Education, Supt. Wann, and the public school staff in Madison, New Jersey. 

In addition, I have continued the work as consultant of the 3oard of Education 
in Fort Worth, Texas. This is our fourth year at Fort Worth, We have now 
turned out in first draft social studies, science, art, and music courses for 
the entire system. Language arts courses will be off the press in 1935. In 
addition, experimental try-outs with modern problems have been arranged for 
the second semester in the senior high schools of the oity. 


CRAIG, G. Se, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 1. A 
Study of in-service training in elementary science at East Orange, New Jersey. 
2+ AS member of committee revising the state syllabus in elementary science 
for the state of New York. 3. A study of the needs of classroom teachers in 
teaching science in the elementary school. 
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QUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The construc- 
tion of a new course of study in English for grades Kindergarten to 12 is in 
progress. Dr. Dora Smith met with the planninz and production committee dur- 
ing the initial stages of their work. Preliminary bulletins on the teaching 
of English composition which state the objectives and basic philosophy of the 
program have been issued to all teachers. About 30 small group discussions 
were held in order that teachers might discuss with the production and plan- 
ning committee their reactions to the preliminary statement. All English 
teachers of the city are now engaged in testing out experimental units. The 
new course will be completed by June, 1935. The primary social science 
course of study which is being developed by committees of teachers and princi- 
pals includes such topics as the statement of the social studies in the pri- 
mary grades to the general educational program tor young children, the major 
purposes of the social sciences in the lower grades and factors contributing 
to an effective social science program such as room environment, community 
contacts, reading and expressional activities, visual aids, ana record 
keeping. 


GERBERICE, J. Rey University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Instructor 
of extension class in "Improving the Curriculum" in connection with the state- 
wide Arkansas curriculum revision program. Member of the Adaptations Com- 
mittee of the state program. Cooperating with several other members of the 
faculty of the University of Arkansas in conducting a course in construction 
of curriculum units during 1954-35. 


JOHNSTON, EDGAR G., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. As chairman 
of a committee on the philosophy of secondary education of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Michigan Education Association, I have been 
interested in stimulating a discussion of considerations fundamental to 
secondary school curriculum and organization. {The committee has arranged to 
secure the enrollment of schools of the state in a series of teachers’ meet- 
ings to discuss the functions of the secondary sci.ool and the implications of 
these functions and the present social trends for changes in curriculum 
teaching. 


LANGE, EMIL, Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California. The preparation 
of a uimeographed course of study of 167 pages entitled "Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Navcotius -. Their Effects Upon Man", and the revision of our junior high 
schosi social studies-English course of study constituted our major curriculum 
activities for 1934, For the current school ycar, I have been assigned to 
the principalship of The Edison Elementary and Junior High Schools, and am 
functioning only as "Gabriel Over the White House" to the Curriculum and 
Research Department. 


LOVhWOCD, C, Mey Superintendent of Olympia Schools, Columbdis, S.C. A further 
revision of social studies in the elementary school hus been our chief activi- 
ty in Olympia School. Special emphasis has been laid on this work in the 
primary department. 


LOMAY., PAUL S., New York University, New York City. (1) As president of The 
National Council of Business Education, which organization is primarily de- 
Signed to formulate national policies of business education in terms of the 
numerous associations of business teachers which comprise the Council. (2) As 
Chairman of the Research Commission of the National Association of Commercial 
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Teacher Training Institutions, which commission is putting out three special 
service bulletins. 


NEAL, ELMA A.» San Antonio Public Schools, San Antonio, Texas. Preparation 
and publication of a Course of Study Monograph in Arithmetic for grades one 
through five. This course has been in process of development for several 
years and has been tested under controlled and informal classroom conditions. 
Available for distribution by sunmer of 1935. 


SOUTHERLAND, Re Fes Superintendent of Schools, Sumter County, Livingston, Ala. 
The Alabama Course of Study Commission has recently completed a revision for 
the Elementary Course of Study and submitted a new Course of Study for the 
High School to the State Superintendent of Education. 


STIGLE?. W. Aes Director, Curriculum and Textbooks, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Astin, Texas. During the year 1934, over 40,000 public school teachers 
of Tu. s, together with members of Parent-Teacher Organizations, Pan-American 
Round ‘\'.2le Groups, representatives of service clubs and others have been en- 
gavet sn uLbensive study of the curriculum with a definite purpose of securing 
the ~sviec  .e-rspective for the production work which will begin in 1935-36. 
The Pil‘. °“ tor Curriculum Study, prepared and distributed oy W. A. Stigler, 
Direct.’ ° ‘.rriculum and Textoooks for the State Department of Education is 
servirn’ >. vide in twenty-two large districts with sub-divisions sufficient 
tu rus: .. c.usible for every teacher to be involved. Wide-spread enthusiasm 
and «2°; . “son are excellently manifest. The colleges are cooperating by 
offeri.© © \.s sion courses and by making available their teachers for service 


on tke ©. . -roduction Committees, as well as making a careful study of their 
Gun Or: « 1.53. 


ZEITI... "S. BLODWEF WILLIAMS, 178 S. Manning Boulevard, Albany, New York. 

I am _ roaber of the Advisory Committee of the Albany Adult Education Council. 
We 2s. >een responsible for planning the study of the Council. I have leda 
series cf three meetings on the question of "Stimulating Intelligent Partici- 
paticu in Social, Political and Economic Problems." I have studied legis- 
laticn :ffecting Education. I have assisted somewhat and also have studied 
the Child Development and Parent Education Programs as developed under the 


Spelman fund here. I am not holding a professional position at the present 
time. 


tintin 


D. Appleton-Century Campany to Publish 
Secondary School Report 


A contract has been signed with the D. Appleton-Century Company 
for the publication of the report of the Committee on Secondary Education, of 
which Samuel Everett is the chairman. The book will be off the press in 
time for summer school classes. For a complete discussion of the work of 
the committee, the reader is referred to the report of the Saturday Morning 


Conference of the Society which is the leading article in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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